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PREFATORY  NOTE. 


In  presenting  the  reader  with  this  small  treatise, 
I confess  I do  so  with  some  trepidation,  owing  to 
the  fact  that  such  works  as  this  are  generally 
looked  upon  by  the  public  with  suspicion. 

When  a pamphlet,  like  the  present,  is  presented 
to  an  individual,  his  first  assumption  is  that  it  is 
merely  an  advertising  dodge,  and  he  is  most 
usually  correct,  for  few  are  written  with  any 
other  end  in  view. 

However,  I rely  on  the  assurance  that  when  a 
thorough  perusal  of  these  few  pages  has  been 
made,  the  reader  must  admit  that  such  is  not 
the  case  in  this  instance  ; nor  have  I written  it 
with  a view  to  any  pecuniary  gain,  as  is  testified 
by  a gratuitous  distribution. 

But  should  any  ideas  expressed  herein  lead  to 
a higher  appreciation  of  those  organs  with  which 
I am  so  closely  associated  in  practice ; or  should 
anything  I have  said  tend  to  elevate,  in  however 
small  a degree,  the  Profession  of  Dentistry  in 
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PREFATORY  NOTE. 


Canada,  then  the  object  of  the  writer  will  have 
been  fully  attained. 

To  disarm  possible  criticism,  I may  say  that 
the  pamphlet  has  been  written  amidst  the  pressure 
of  a very  busy  office  practice,  and  in  snatches  of 
time  intervening  between  other  more  imperative 
duties,  so  that  any  defects  must  be  considerately 
overlooked  by  the  discerning  reader.  But, 
however  deficient  the  treatise  may  be  in  many 
respects,  I can  claim  for  it  the  one  virtue  of 
originality. 

To  the  public  in  general,  and  to  my  patients 
in  particular,  this  small  work  is  respectfully 
submitted  by 

THE  AUTHOR. 


Collingwood,  Dec.  20th,  1881. 


THE  TEETH 


Man  is  a mysterious  combination  ! He  is  the 
greatest  of  all  living  organizations,  and  is  in 
every  sense  of  the  word  a complex  body  of  the 
most  refined  type.  To  understand  him  thoroughly 
is  one  of  the  most  difficult,  as  it  is  one  of  the 
most  desirable  attainments  ever  yet  presented 
to  the  mind  of  the  student,  and  as  the  study  of 
human  nature  goes  on  more  and  more,  the 
interest  increases  higher  and  higher,  until  at  last 
we  are  lost  in  wonderment  and  admiration  at 
the  manifold  attributes  and  intricate  designs, 
converged  into  so  small  a compass. 

Made  up  as  he  is  of  so  many  different  organs, 
each  having  a separate  and  distinct  function,  but 
all  acting  in  perfect  harmony  with  each  other, 
he  is  admittedly  an  astonishing  piece  of  mech- 
anism. 

Let  any  one  of  his  organs  be  lost  or  its 
usefulness  destroyed  in  any  way,  and  how 
apparent  is  the  deficiency  to  even  the  most 
untutored  mind.  A missing  limb,  a drooped 
muscle,  a lost  eye,  mars  the  harmony  of  the 
whole  being ; and,  last,  but  by  no  means  least, 
we  may  mention  the  Teeth , as  performing  some 
of  the  most  important  functions  in  the  human 
body.  When  lost,  their  usefulness  becomes  much 
more  apparent  to  the  loser  than  his  imagination 
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would  have  led  him  to  believe  previous  to  their 
destruction.  It  is  then  he  discovers  the  various 
offices  which  they  are  destined  to  fill,  and  his 
almost  universal  exclamation  is,  “ I didn’t  know 
the  use  of  them  until  I had  to  do  without  them.” 

As  it  is  my  intention  in  this  small  work  to 
deal  exclusively  and  specially  with  the  teeth,  I 
will  begin  by  considering  the  functions  for  which 
they  were  developed. 

Their  function  may  be  said  to  be  threefold  : 
— Firstly,  they  are  the  passive  organs  of  masti- 
cation ; secondly,  they  assist  in  articulation  or 
enunciation ; and,  thirdly,  they  give  expression 
to  the  face. 

The  first  one  of  these  functions  is  a very 
important  one,  inasmuch  as  without  the  teeth 
the  process  of  mastication  must  needs  be  very 
imperfect.  To  be  sure  the  active  agents  in 
mastication  are  the  muscles  which  open  and 
close  the  mouth,  or  rather  those  which  elevate 
and  depress  the  lower  jaw,  but  the  action  of 
these  muscles  alone  is  very  inadequate  to  properly 
perform  the  function  of  mastication  without  the 
teeth  as  a resisting  power  whereon  the  food  may 
be  thoroughly  ground  up  and  thus  prepared  for 
digestion.  When  it  has  become  universally 
known  that,  in  order  that  digestion  may  go  on 
promptly  and  naturally,  the  food  must  be  pre- 
viously ground,  or  broken  up  into  very  fine 
particles,  people  will  be  more  cautious  about 
saving  those  organs  which  nature  has  provided 
to  perform  this  function ; and  I look  forward  to 
the  day  with  expectancy  and  gratification,  when 
children  in  our  common  schools  shall  be  taught 
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the  first  laws  of  nature  as  thoroughly  and  practi- 
cally, and  have  it  impressed  upon  their  minds  as 
being  of  as  vast  importance,  as  they  are  now 
drilled  in  geography,  grammar,  mathematics,  etc. 

The  food,  when  it  leaves  the  mouth,  passes 
into  the  pharynx,  and  from  thence  through  the 
oesophagus  into  the  stomach,  where  the  process 
of  digestion  first  begins.  The  digestive  agent 
in  the  stomach  is  called  the  gastric  juice,  and  in 
order  that  it  may  act  energetically  and  effectually 
on  the  food  the  whole  mass  must  be  kept  con- 
stantly in  motion,  and  to  accomplish  this  the 
walls  of  the  stomach  are  provided  with  three 
sets  of  muscular  fibres,  a transverse  set,  an 
oblique  set,  and  a longitudinal  set,  the  alternate 
contraction  and  dilatation  of  which  throw  the 
contents  of  the  stomach  into  a rotary  or  churning 
motion,  thereby  giving  the  digestive  agent  the 
facility  for  acting  on  every  particle  of  food.  As 
this  process  goes  on,  the  food  is  gradually  passed 
on  through  the  stomach,  but  those  portions 
which  have  not 1 been  properly  masticated,  and 
have  been  swallowed  in  a more  or  less  solid 
condition,  are  retained  in  it  much  longer  than 
the  finer  particles,  and  as  it  is  characteristic  of 
the  stomach  to  keep  up  this  tossing  motion  so 
long  as  anything  remains  in  it,  it  necessarily 
has  to  work  a longer  period  of  time  when  any- 
thing solid  has  been  swallowed  than  when  the 
food  has  been  properly  masticated.  The  conse- 
quence of  this  overwork  is  that  the  muscular 
walls  become  emaciated  and  flabby,  and  refuse 
to  properly  perform  their  normal  function, 
through  sheer  weakness  and  inability,  and  fob 
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lowing  this  condition  we  naturally  have  a 
derangement  of  the  whole  digestive  apparatus, 
a disease  commonly  known  by  the  name  of 
indigestion. 

In  the  face  of  these  facts  it  must  be  admitted, 
and  will  become  apparent  to  even  the  most 
careless  observer,  that  the  teeth  in  regard  to 
their  being  the  chief  masticatory  organs  are  a 
very  important  element  to  the  retention  of  good 
health.  The  second  named  function  of  the  teeth 
is  by  no  means  to  be  ignored. 

Proper  articulation  of  speech  is  a most  desir- 
able attribute.  It  is  by  the  power  of  speech 
that  man’s  thoughts  are  the  most  readily  and 
accurately  conducted  from  one  individual  to 
another,  and  the  more  perfect  the  enunciation  is 
the  more  satisfactory  is  the  conversation  indulged 
in.  The  front  teeth  are  more  particularly  con- 
cerned in  this  respect  than  the  back  ones,  owing 
to  their  position,  they  being  so  placed  as  to 
guard  the  current  of  air  passing  in  and  out  of 
the  mouth  during  articulation.;  hence  we  hear 
the  hissing  or  lisping  sound  proceeding  from 
persons  who  have  been  so  unfortunate  as  to  lose 
any  of  their  anterior  teeth. 

The  last-named  function,  that  of  giving  expres- 
sion to  the  face,  is  considered  by  some  to  be  the 
most  important  item  of  all,  and  in  fact  we  must 
agree  that  in  this  respect  they  fulfil  an  office  the 
importance  of  which  cannot  be  overestimated. 
The  complete  absence  of  the  teeth  mars  the 
beauty  of  the  most  attractive  face,  as  when  they 
are  taken  out,  not  only  the  space  which  they 
themselves  filled  is  left  vacant  but  the  gun* 
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contract  and  also  the  alveolar  walls  or  portions 
of  bone  which  surrounded  the  roots  are  absorbed 
away  ; hence  we  have  the  large  vacuum  which 
allows  the  cheeks  and  lips  to  fall  in,  and  causes 
the  point  of  the  chin  to  start  in  a direct  route 
for  the  nose. 

When  these  facts  are  taken  into  consideration, 
the  importance  of  properly  caring  for  the  teeth 
and  retaining  them  as  long  as  possible  (leaving 
out  of  question  the  pain  and  discomfort  experi- 
enced in  their  extraction),  should  be  an  interest- 
ing subject  for  every  person ; and  my  greatest 
wonderment  is  that,  in  a majority  of  cases,  we 
find  such  an  indifference  manifested  for  the  pres- 
ervation of  organs  so  essential  to  health,  com- 
fort and  beauty,  as  the  teeth  unquestionably  are. 
I say,  leaving  out  of  question  the  pain  and  dis- 
comfort experienced  in  their  extraction,  and  that 
of  itself  is  no  mean  item  as  can  be  testified  by 
numerous  victims  of  the 

“Hell  of  all  diseases ” 

A man's  mind,  when  he  is  suffering  from  a 
distracting  toothache,  may  be  pictured  somewhat 
after  the  following  : — 

“ To  have  it  out  or  not  that  is  the  question  : 
Whether  ’tis  nobler  in  the  mind  to  suffer 
The  slings  and  arrows  of  a raging  toothache  ; 

Or  to  take  arms  against  a sea  of  troubles, 

And,  by  extraction,  end  them  1 To  pull, — to  tug  ; 
And,  by  a tug,  to  say  we  end 
The  toothache  and  the  thousand  other  ills 
Which  follow  it, — ’tis  a consummation 
Devoutly  to  be  wished.  To  pull  ; — to  tug  ; 

To  tug  ! perchance  to  break  ; ay,  there's  the  rub  ; 
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For  in  that  moment  of  supreme  agony  what 
dreams  may  come, 

When  we  have  shuffled  off  the  fear  and  dread 
To  have  it  out.  There’s  the  respect 
That  makes  toothache  of  so  long  life  , 

For  who  would  bear  its  pangs *and  darts 
Its  treacherous  jumps,  its  countless  arrows, 

Its  sleepless  nights,  the  swollen  face, 

The  jeers  and  laughs  of  unsympathizing  friends, 
Or  the  pale  and  emaciated  countenance, 

When  he  his  quietus  might  make 
With  a bare  forceps  ? Who  would  toothache 
bear, 

To  grunt  and  sweat  under  its  weary  weight, 

But  that  the  dread  of  the  Dental  chair, 

The  sight  of  which  shakes  all  our  nerves, 

Puzzles  the  will  ; 

And  makes  us  rather  bear  those  ills  we  have, 
Than  fly  to  others  we  know  not  of  ; 

Thus  the  Dentist’s  forceps  do  make  cowards  of 
us  all, — 

And  thus  the  native  hue  of  resolution 
Is  sicklied  o’er  with  the  pale  cast  of  fear  ; 

And  determinations  of  the  most  courageous 
nature, 

With  this  regard  their  currents  turn  aw~ry, 

And  lose  the  name  of  action.” 

Now,  on  the  one  hand  while  I have  tried  to 
point  out  that  it  is  very  undesirable  to  lose  the 
teeth,  on  the  other  hand  I must  affirm  that  it  is 
equally  injudicious  to  allow  diseased,  or  decayed 
teeth  to  remain  in  the  mouth . Their  presence 
tends  to  vitiate  the  secretions,  and  pollute  the 
saliva,  to  such  an  extent  that  cases  are  very  com- 
mon where  the  stomach  has  been  deranged,  and 
digestion  disturbed,  by  allowing  decayed  teeth 
or  roots  to  have  their  own  way,  distributing 
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their  contaminations  not  only  to  the  adjacent 
parts,  but  also  their  debris  being  carried  to  the 
stomach  through  the  agency  of  the  saliva,  so 
irritating  the  mucous  membranes  as  to  cause 
severe  constitutional  disturbance.  The  exhala- 
tions from  a mouth  so  diseased  may  also,  and 
no  doubt  they  often  do,  exert  an  unwholesome 
influence  upon  the  bronchial  tubes  and  lungs. 

Another  item  to  be  taken  into  consideration, 
is  that  decayed  teeth  or  diseased  gums,  inas- 
much as  they  always  cause  such  a disagreeable 
fetid  breath,  cannot  be  very  desirable  compan- 
ions to  carry  around  among  society.  If  they 
are  in  the  front  of  the  mouth  where  they  can  be 
seen,  the  impression  to  the  beholder  cannot  be 
very  strikingly  pleasant.  Beautiful  clean  white 
teeth  hide  a multitude  of  other  imperfections, 
where  the  beauty  of  a face  is  criticised,  and 
proper  attention  to  the  cleanliness  of  these  or- 
gans is  as  important,  if  not  more  so,  as  it  is  of 
the  face  and  hands. 

Now,  while  all  people  cannot,  or  do  not,  have 
good  teeth,  and  consequently  artificial  teeth 
must  necessarily  be  worn  to  a certain  extent ; 
yet  I claim  that  a great  deal  more  may  be  done 
to  preserve  the  natural  organs  in  a state  of 
health  than  is  now  being  accomplished.  It  is 
really  lamentable  to  think  of  the  slaughter  that 
is  made  of  the  natural  teeth  to-day  in  Canada, 
and  not  only  in  Canada  but  in  the  United 
States,  and  to  a certain  degree  the  world  over. 
I do  not  say  that  this  is  all  needless  ; there  are 
teeth  wffiich  cannot  be  preserved  by  the  very 
best  possible  treatment,  but  yet  I affirm  th^t 
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there  are  scores  of  teeth  daily  consigned  to  the 
unmerciful  grip  of  the  forceps,  which  by  proper 
manipulation  might  have  been  made  useful  and 
ornamental  organs  for  life.  Then  where  does 
the  fault  lie  h Partly  with  the  Dental  profession 
and  partly  with  the  public  themselves.  Want  of 
skill  on  the  one  hand,  and  want  of  appreciation 
on  the  other,  accomplishes  the  mischief  and 
every  one  grieves  at  the  result.  True  the  Dental 
profession  was  never  at  so  high  a standing  as  it  is 
to-day ; and  true  the  public  were  never  more  in- 
telligent ; but  still  it  needs  a greater  combined 
effort  on  both  sides  to  accomplish  the  salvation 
of  the  teeth,  inasmuch  as  they  are  known  to  be 
continually  degenerating.  The  profession  as  a 
general  thing  do  not  take  the  pains  they  should, 
in  educating  the  people  as  to  the  proper  care  and 
management  of  the  teeth,  and  on  the  other  hand 
the  people  do  not  sufficiently  appreciate,  or  follow 
up  the  advice  of  those  members  of  the  profession, 
who  are  striving  to  impress  upon  their  minds, 
the  importance  of,  and  the  best  methods  for, 
preserving  these  organs. 

Now  I am  going  to  suggest  a few  hints  to  the 
reader,  which,  if  followed  up,  will  amply  repay 
the  trouble.  In  the  first  place  to  preserve  the 
the  teeth  and  gums  in  a state  of  health,  the  for- 
mer must  be  kept  scrupulously  clean.  A good 
tooth-brush  should  be  used  by  every  one,  but  as 
to  the  frequency  of  its  usage,  any  distinct  rule 
cannot  be  laid  down,  as  one  person’s  teeth  may 
be  kept  clean  with  half  the  trouble  that  another’s 
can.  Suffice  it  to  say,  they  should  be  brushed 
sufficiently  often  to  ensure  thorough  cleanliness. 
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As  to  the  proper  kind  of  brush  1 can  only  say 
that  the  majority  of  brushes  kept  for  sale  are 
too  large  and  too  stiff.  A real  harsh  brush 
should  never  be  used,  as  it  is  liable  to  injure  the 
gums,  especially  if  a too  vigorous  use  is  made  of 
it  at  frequent  intervals.  A good  reliable  tooth- 
powder  should  be  used  once  daily,  preferably  at 
bedtime,  and  a detergent  wash  or  soap  in  the 
morning.  The  powder  used  should  be  one  re- 
commended by  some  reliable  Dentist,  as  most  of 
the  patent  nostrums  and  advertised  washes  are 
not  to  be  relied  upon,  and  really  do  the  teeth 
more  injury  than  benefit.  The  powders  are 
generally  too  gritty,  and  those  washes  which 
are  recommended  to  whiten  the  teeth,  either 
fail  to  accomplish  it  or  else  they  do  it  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  enamel.  A good  tooth-pick  made 
from  a quill  should  be  used  after  every  meal,  to 
dislodge  any  particles  of  food  which  may  lie  be- 
tween the  teeth.  Any  foreign  substances  left 
in  the  crevices  or  at  the  necks  of  the  teeth  soon 
begin  to  decompose  and  thus  produce  an  un- 
wholesome influence  upon  the  teeth  and  sur- 
rounding parts.  Where  the  brush  is  only  used 
once  a day,  though  it  should  be  used  oftener,  it 
is  advisable  to  use  it  just  before  retiring,  as  dur- 
ing sleep  the  tongue  and  muscles  of  the  mouth 
are  at  rest,  and  any  extraneous  deposits  which 
may  have  lodged  around  the  teeth,  have  a 
longer  time,  and  better  chance  to  develop  dis- 
ease than  at  any  other  period. 

But  after  all,  in  spite  of  the  very  best  possible 
care,  some  classes  of  teeth  will  become  diseased 
in  one  or  other  of  the  various  phases,  to  which 
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tooth  tissue  is  susceptible.  The  most  common 
disease  of  the  teeth  is  caries  (decay  and  subse- 
quent loss  of  the  part  affected) ; but  this  is  by 
no  means  the  only  pathological  condition  to 
which  they  are  subject,  for  instance  we  have 
atrophy,  exostosis,  chemical  abrasion,  denuda- 
tion, abnormal  dentification  of  pulp,  etc.  ; but 
these  latter  affections  are  of  too  rare  occurrence 
to  call  for  special  attention  in  a small  treatise 
like  the  present.  Then  we  may  have  other  in- 
jurious influences  brought  to  bear  on  the  teeth 
and  gums,  which  cannot  be  properly  called  a 
disease  of  these  tissues  themselves,  as  for  instance 
a substance  known  as  salivary  calculus  or  tartar 
may  accumulate  around,  and  adhere  to,  the 
necks  of  the  teeth,  and  by  developing  to  con- 
siderable proportions  may  so  encroach  upon  the 
gums  as  to  cause  irritation  and  subsequent  in- 
flammation. To  this  agent  may  most  frequently 
be  ascribed  the  red  and  swollen  condition  of  the 
gums,  so  commonly  met  with  in  mouths  where 
proper  attention  is  not  paid  to  the  cleanliness  of 
the  teeth.  The  gums,  when  diseased  from  this 
cause,  are  noticeable  from  the  liability  to  bleed 
upon  the  least  provocation,  the  use  of  the  brush 
in  a great  many  cases  causing  them  to  bleed 
freely.  Not  only  this,  but  if  let  take  its  course, 
tartar  will  continue  to  extend  down  the  root  of 
the  tooth  until  it  has  destroyed  the  socket  and 
left  the  tooth  without  any  walls  of  support,  so 
that  teeth  are  frequently  loosened  and  drop  out 
from  the  effects  of  this  agent,  when  they  them- 
selves are  perfectly  sound.  Another  variety  of 
tartar  known  as  green  tartar,  or  more  properly 
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green  stain,  may  be  found  frequently  attacking 
the  anterior  surface  of  the  upper  front  teeth  in 
young  patients.  This  deposit  penetrates  the 
enamel,  and  thus  encourages  decay,  so  that  the 
early  removal  of  it  is  imperative. 

Speaking  of  young  subjects  brings  to  mind  the 
responsibility  which  devolves  on  every  parent 
or  guardian  with  respect  to  the  education  of 
children  as  to  the  proper  care  of  the  teeth. 
As  soon  as  a child  gets  old  enough  to  under- 
stand the  use  of  the  brush,  it  should  be  im- 
pressed with  the  idea  that  there  is  no  other  duty 
of  so  vital  importance  as  the  thorough  cleanli- 
ness of  the  teeth.  The  daily  use  of  the  brush 
should  be  insisted  on,  and  if  there  is  any  negli- 
gence on  the  part  of  the  child,  extra  efforts 
should  be  made  to  inculcate  the  practice  into 
the  mind  until  it  assumes  the  form  of  a habit. 
Various  methods  may  be  used  to  interest  the 
child  as  to  the  proper  observance  of  the  rules 
laid  down,  and  every  parent  or  guardian  should 
best  know  the  proper  means  to  be  employed  in 
each  individual  case.  Some  children  may  be 
bribed,  others  driven,  etc. ; but  it  matters  not 
so  long  as  you  succeed  in  instilling  into  their 
minds  the  importance  of  proper  attention  to 
these  organs. 

In  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  where  the  practice  is 
formed  in  youth  it  is  never  neglected,  hence  the 
necessity  for  prompt  action  on  the  part  of  par- 
ents. Every  individual  who  is  in  the  habit  of 
brushing  the  teeth  regularly,  knows  the  disa- 
greeable sensation  experienced  in  the  mouth  if 
they  are  neglected  beyond  the  usual  time, 
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and  a child  will  soon  become  susceptible  to  this 
same  sensation  and  ere  long  attend  to  the  duty 
of  his  own  accord. 

In  this  part  of  the  treatise  it  may  not  be  out 
of  place  to  mention  another  item  with  reference 
to  children’s  teeth,  viz.,  the  loss  of  the  first  or 
temporary  set,  and  the  eruption  of  the  perma- 
nent set.  The  temporary  set  consists  of  twenty 
teeth  in  all ; ten  above,  and  ten  below.  There 
is  no  absolute  rule  for  the  eruption  of  these 
teeth,  as  some  children  are  born  with  teeth, 
while  in  others  their  eruption  is  delayed  much 
beyond  the  average  time.  Now  this  set  requires 
the  same  attention  as  the  permanent  ones,  inas- 
much as  upon  them  depends  to  a great  degree 
the  quality  of  the  second  set.  As  soon  as  they 
become  decayed  they  should  be  filled  with  the 
same  promptness  that  the  other  teeth  would ; 
but  of  course  it  is  not  always  advisable  to  put  the 
most  expensive  fillings  in  them,  as  anything 
which  will  properly  preserve  them  till  the  time 
comes  for  them  to  fall  out  and  make  room  for 
their  successors,  is  amply  sufficient.  A mistaken 
idea  prevails  with  a great  many  people  with  ref- 
erence to  these  teeth,  they  seeming  to  think 
that  because  the  child  must  eventually  lose  them, 
they  are  not  of  enough  consequence  to  demand 
special  attention  : but  I would  impress  upon 
such  persons  the  fact  that  nature  never  develops 
any  organ  or  set  of  organs  without  having  some 
special  function  in  view  for  them  to  perform ; 
and  it  is  imperative  in  accordance  with  the  laws 
of  the  animal  economy  that  these  teeth  should 
be  preserved  until  nature  has  got  through  with 
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them,  and  of  her  own  accord  casts  them  off.  In 
the  generality  of  cases,  the  only  anxiety  seems 
to  be  to  get  rid  of  this  set  as  soon  as  possible  to 
make  room  for  the  permanent  ones,  but  it  must 
be  remembered  that  the  second  set  will  never 
erupt  until  a given  period,  no  matter  how  early 
the  temporary  teeth  are  removed,  and  the  great- 
est danger  as  to  irregularity  in  the  second  set 
lies  in  the  premature  extraction  of  the  first  set. 
But  moreover,  outside  of  this  question  of  irregu- 
larity, is  one  of  even  more  importance,  namely, 
that  where  any  of  the  first  teeth  are  allowed  to 
decay  so  far  that  they  become  painful,  when  any 
attempt  is  made  to  masticate  on  them,  the  child, 
to  avoid  pain,  involuntarily  forms  the  habit  of 
swallowing  the  food  in  a more  or  less  solid  con- 
dition, thereby  entailing  upon  itself  all  the  evils 
of  indigestion. 

As  1 before  intimated,  these  teeth  should  be 
allowed  to  remain  (with  a very  few  exceptions), 
until  they  are  forced  out  of  the  mouth  by  the 
eruption  of  the  permanent  teeth.  When  a 
parent  is  led  to  believe  that  a tooth  should  be 
extracted,  to  prevent  irregularity  or  for  any 
other  reason,  it  is  always  advisable  to  consult 
an  intelligent  Dentist  as  to  the  best  method  to 
pursue.  In  a great  many  cases,  the  very  tooth, 
which  to  the  inexperienced  seems  to  require  ex- 
traction, is  the  one  of  all  others  to  be  left  in. 

Every  possible  means  should  be  employed  to 
prevent  giving  pain  to  young  children,  as  it  is 
at  this  age  in  life  that  the  universal  dread  of  the 
Dentist  is  generally  acquired.  Imagine  an  inno- 
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cent  child  of  three  or  four  years  of  age  marching 
up  to  the  dental  chair  with  every  confidence  and 
assurance  depicted  on  its  countenance,  conscious 
only  of  the  idea  that  it  is  going  to  “ have  the 
toothache  cured.”  See  this  child  tortured  by  a 
rough,  unscrupulous  Dentist,  who  cares  for 
nothing  but  to  get  his  fee  for  extraction,  and 
then  wonder  that  that  child,  in  after  life,  will 
have  a perpetual  dread  of  having  an  operation 
performed  upon  the  teeth  ! We  cannot  handle 
these  tender  mouths  too  carefully,  and  it  should 
be  the  study  of  every  Dentist  to  inspire  confi- 
dence into  all  children  who  come  under  his 
treatment.  By  so  doing  the  unpleasant  sensa- 
tions experienced  by  almost  every  individual 
while  undergoing  dental  operations  will  be 
materially  lessened,  as  the  suffering  is  in  a great 
many  cases  more  imagination  than  reality. 

To  be  sure  patients  do  sometimes  suffer  ex- 
cruciating pain  at  the  hands  of  careless  or  un- 
qualified Dentists,  and  that  such  is  the  case  no 
class  of  people  can  more  lament  than  the  more 
humane  intelligent  part  of  the  profession,  as 
every  painful  operation  only  increases  the  dread 
of  dentistry  in  general.  I do  not  advocate 
trifling  in  the  treatment  of  a tooth,  whether  in 
filling  or  extracting,  just  to  avoid  a little  neces- 
sary pain,  for  thoroughness  in  manipulation  is 
the  only  foundation  of  success ; but  I do  advo- 
cate a more  careful  mode  of  operation  than  is 
practised  by  some  members  of  the  profession. 

The  filling  of  teeth  should  not  cause  so  much 
pain  as  is  generally  ascribed  to  it,  and  when 
properly  performed  by  a competent,  careful 
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operator,  it  seldom  does  ; but  the  majority  of 
patients  suffer  nearly  as  much  from  anticipation 
and  imagination  as  they  would  were  the  pain 
really  present.  They  are  constantly  under  the 
suspense  that  it  is  “ going  to  hurt,”  and  thus  an 
operation,  which  should  otherwise  be  accom- 
plished with  ease,  is  rendered  unpleasant  to  both 
operator  and  patient.  If  persons  upon  entering 
the  dental  chair  would  remember  to  “ not  cross 
the  bridge  until  they  come  to  it,”  they  would 
certainly  have  a more  comfortable  time.  I had 
a case  in  practice  a short  time  since  which  illus- 
trates this  point  admirably.  I was  preparing  a 
cavity  for  filling  when  my  patient,  from  the 
very  commencement  of  the  operation,  began  to 
execute  some  of  the  most  grotesque  expressions 
of  countenance  imaginable.  His  appearance 
would  indicate  him  to  be  undergoingindescriba- 
ble  torture,  and  I was  accordingly  proceeding 
with  great  care  and  tenderness,  but  it  was  all 
the  same.  I couldn’t  place  the  instrument  in 
the  cavity  at  all,  without  producing  abundant 
evidence  of  the  extreme  agony  he  was  apparently 
experiencing.  I was  the  more  surprised  at  this 
from  the  fact,  that  the  quality  of  the  teeth  and 
the  nature  and  position  of  the  cavity  indicated 
to  me  that  there  wouldn’t  naturally  be  very 
much  sensitiveness  ; and  I remarked  to  him  that 
I didn’t  understand  how  it  was  I gave  him  so 
much  pain.  I was  never  more  taken  back  in 
my  life  than  when  he  looked  up  at  me  with  an 
expression  of  innocent  astonishment  and  said, 
“ Oh,  you  haven’t  given  me  the  slightest  twinge 
of  pain  as  yet,  but  I imagine  all  the  while  that 
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it  is  going  to  hurt  .”  I went  to  work  after  that 
with  a little  more  confidence,  and  the  operation 
was  completed,  but  not  without  my  patient  as- 
suming some  rather  ludicrous  positions  in  the 
chair,  he  at  times  writhing  and  twisting  so  as 
to  nearly  slip  off  his  seat.  Of  course  it  was  not 
a very  pleasant  experience  for  me,  and  the  ope- 
ration was  properly  performed,  with  difficulty, 
owing  to  his  agility;  but  this  is  only,  as  it 
were,  a sample  copy  of  a large  number  of  our 
patients.  When  all  was  finished,  he  remarked, 
rather  surprised,  and  I don’t  know  but  somewhat 
disappointed,  that  “ it  didn’t  hurt  a bit  after 
all.”  I almost  believe  I should  have  contrived 
to  give  him  just  a little  pain,  to  prevent  him 
from  being  made  the  victim  of  such  an  extraor- 
dinary disappointment. 

I have  patients  coming  to  me  daily  who  have 
let  their  teeth  decay  to  such  an  extent  as  to  be 
almost  irreparable,  just  through  fear  and  dread 
of  having  them  filled,  and  in  these  cases  it  is 
generally  nothing  short  of  the  toothache  which 
brings  them  to  the  Dentist  at  all.  By  being 
properly  treated,  they  are  generally  convinced 
that  filling  is  not  such  a formidable  operation 
after  all,  and  consent  to  have  their  teeth  pro- 
perly attended  to.  Through  this  agency  the 
toothache  sometimes  turns  out  to  be  the  best 
friend  a man  has  ; but  if  these  persons  had  been 
carefully  treated  when  they  were  children,  there 
would  be  no  need  for  all  this  trouble. 

Six  Year  Old  Molars. — At  the  age  of  six 
years,  or  between  six  and  seven,  a child  erupts 
four  very  important  teeth,  called  the  six  year 
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old  molars.  They  come  in  behind  the  temporary 
set,  two  above  and  two  below,  and,  owing  to 
this  fact,  they  are  very  often  mistaken  as  be- 
longing to  this  set,  and  are  accordingly  allowed 
to  decay  so  far  as  to  frequently  require  extrac- 
tion. 

Now  these  teeth,  of  all  others,  should  have 
special  attention  paid  to  them,  and  must  be 
watched  carefully,  so  as  to  have'  any  develop- 
ment of  disease  in  them  arrested  at  once  by 
filling,  as  they  are  the  most  liable  to  decay  of  any 
of  the  permanent  set,  owing  to  their  early  erup- 
tion. Belonging  as  they  do  to  the  second  set,  if 
they  are  once  lost,  they  are  never  replaced,  a 
fact  which  many  people  find  out  to  their  sorrow 
when  too  late  to  be  remedied.  In  fact,  a child 
should  be  taken  regularly  to  the  Dentist  from 
the  time  it  is  three  or  four  years  old,  to  have 
the  teeth  examined,  and  thus  check  any  com- 
mencement of  decay  before  it  has  had  time  to 
work  mischief. 

The  Permanent  Teeth  are  thirty-two  in 
number,  sixteen  in  each  jaw,  and  their  preserva- 
tion is  certainly  a matter  of  very  great  import- 
ance. I pointed  out  in  the  early  part  of  this 
Treatise  the  many  disadvantages  of  losing  them 
and  there  is  no  need  of  reiterating  the  state- 
ments then  made,  but  I cannot  impress  too 
strongly  on  the  minds  of  the  people  the  neces- 
sity for  preserving  these  organs.  How  many 
persons  there  are  who  never  pay  the  least  atten- 
tion to  them  at  all,  and  when  told  they  should 
keep  their  teeth  clean  say  they  haven’t  time  to 
spend  in  brushing  them.  Now  if  such  persons 
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would  only  stop  to  reflect  a moment,  they  would 
be  ashamed  to  make  such  an  answer  as  that,  as 
it  only  takes  two  or  three  minutes  at  most  to 
brush  the  teeth,  and  if  they  only  clean  them 
once  a day,  which  is  much  preferable  to  not 
cleaning  them  at  all,  it  certainly  cannot  incon- 
venience them  to  any  extent,  as  almost  every  in- 
dividual idles  away  more  than  that  length  of 
time  every  day,  let  them  be  as  busy  as  possible. 
There  can  be  no  eligible  excuse  for  any  one  to 
neglect  cleaning  the  teeth,  as  there  is  no  expense 
attached  to  it,  and  the  poor  may  enjoy  the  ad- 
vantages of  it  as  well  as  the  rich. 

But,  as  I before  stated,  some  classes  of  teeth 
will  decay  in  spite  of  the  very  best  care  that  can 
be  bestowed  on  them,  and  in  such  cases  the 
only  remedy  is  to  have  them  properly  filled  by 
a competent  operator.  Every  person  should 
select  a reliable  Dentist,  and  then  give  him  whole 
control  of  any  operations  he  may  deem  neces- 
sary to  perform,  in  order  to  secure  the  most  de- 
sirable results,  as  an  individual  who  has  not 
made  a special  study  of  the  subject  is  not  com- 
petent to  dictate  in  any  measure  whatever  as  to 
the  best  means  to  employ  in  order  to  effect  a 
permanent  salvation  of  the  tooth  or  teeth  af- 
fected. In  the  majority  of  cases  when  a patient 
applies  to  the  Dentist  to  have  a tooth  filled,  he 
generally  selects  the  material  he  wishes  to  have 
inserted  himself,  instead  of  leaving  the  matter 
to  the  more  experienced  judgment  of  the  opera- 
tor, and  in  this  way  a great  many  teeth  do  not  last 
so  long  after  filling  as  to  give  the  best  satisfaction. 
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The  selection  of  material  is  generally  guided 
by  the  price  of  insertion,  and,  of  course,  the 
cheaper  fillings  are  more  universally  chosen  than 
the  more  expensive  ones,  hence  we  find  a great 
many  failures  traceable  to  this  evil.  If  a person,  in 
the  selection  of  a Dentist,  will  be  cautious  to  em- 
ploy one  upon  whose  integrity  and  skilfulness 
he  can  depend,  it  is  always  advisable  to  leave 
the  selection  of  material  and,  indeed,  the  whole 
operation  in  his  hands,  and  then  he  may  be  as- 
sured of  the  best  possible  results. 

The  item  of  expense,  though  to  some  ap- 
parently such  a bugbear,  is  in  the  main  really 
the  least  important  consideration  to  be  looked  at, 
as  an  operation  to  be  well  and  skilfully  per- 
formed must  receive  a remuneration  in  accord- 
ance with  the  amount  of  time  and  skill  employed 
in  its  completion,  else  the  operator  is  working  at 
a disadvantage  ; and  a poor  operation,  though 
tempting  to  the  impecunious,  only  rewards  the 
patient  with  an  unsatisfactory  result  in  the  course 
of  a few  years  at  most.  To  be  sure  there  are 
practitioners  who  victimize  their  patients  with 
high  fees  and  poor  returns,  but  the  main  point 
is  to  select  one  who  is  intelligent  and  skilful, 
and  at  the  same  time  honourable  in  his  dealings. 
With  a great  many  people,  the  first  question 
relative  to  a Dentist  is  his  tariff  of  prices,  re- 
gardless of  his  ability,  and  such  persons  con- 
gratulate themselves  when  they  have  found  a 
cheap  dentist . Never  was  there  falser  economy! 
Cheap  dentistry  means  poor  dentistry.  Poor 
dentistry  means  loss  of  the  teeth  and  dissatis- 
faction, coupled  with  a general  loss  of  confidence 
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in  the  art  of  preservation.  I do  not  advocate 
exorbitant  prices  by  any  means.  I believe  in 
moderation  in  all  things,  and  endeavour  to  follow 
it  in  my  practice,  but  I do  want  to  banish  from 
the  minds  of  the  people  the  harp  of  cheap 
dentistry. 

Economy  in  dentistry  differs  very  much  from 
economy  in  the  purchase  of  merchandise,  etc. 
For  instance,  an  article  of  dress  is  only  supposed 
to  last  a few  months,  and  the  best  garment  is 
but  a temporary  affair,  so  in  view  of  this  the 
economical  will  not  always  find  it  advisable  to 
purchase  the  higher  priced  goods ; but  eco- 
nomy in  dentistry  consists  in  having  an  opera- 
tion so  performed,  that  under  favourable  circum- 
stances it  will  last  a life-time.  The  one  has 
nothing  in  common  with  the  other,  and  my  only 
reason  for  making  a comparison  is  that  some  in- 
dividuals in  dealing  with  the  Dentist  practise 
the  “ beating  down  ” principle,  as  though  they 
were  striking  a bargain  with  the  dry  goods  mer- 
chant or  tailor. 

If  it  is  true  of  any  pursuit,  it  is  emphatically 
true  in  the  performance  of  a dental  operation, 
that  “ the  beauty  of  the  result  well  repays  the 
highest  exercise  of  art,”  and  a Dentist  should 
endeavour  to  do  everything  so  thoroughly  and 
skilfully  that  the  result  will  prove  permanently 
satisfactory  to  the  patient,  in  which  case  the 
service  rendered  will  be  cheap  at  almost  any 
price.  True,  as  I before  intimated,  people  are 
often  victimized  by  unprincipled  practitioners 
who  refuse  to  valuate  an  operation  before  com- 
pleting it,  and  then  heap  on  exorbitant  fees  much 
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to  the  chagrin  of  the  patient.  Nothing  tends 
more  to  cause  the  public  to  look  upon  the 
dental  profession  in  general  with  suspicion,  than 
circumstances  like  this,  and  therefore  the  prac- 
tice should  be  denounced  by  every  honourable 
Dentist.  Although  it  is  not  always  possible  for 
an  operator  to  judge  the  full  extent  of  an  oper- 
ation, and  thereby  set  the  exact  price  before 
completion  ; yet  he  can  estimate  the  probable 
cost  so  nearly  that  any  slight  fluctuation,  due  to 
misjudgment,  will  not  be  a serious  matter,  and  a 
Dentist  should  always  unhesitatingly  comply 
with  any  request  from  the  patient,  to  state  as 
near  as  possible  his  fees  before  operating. 

Now  every  individual  should  be  so  attentive 
to  the  teeth  as  to  never  allow  one  of  them  to 
decay  far  enough  to  cause  pain  before  having  it 
filled  ; for  though  it  does  not  necessarily  follow 
that  because  a tooth  has  ached  it  cannot  be 
saved,  yet  it  must  certainly  be  apparent  to 
every  one  that  it  can  the  more  easily  be  pre- 
served in  the  early  part  of  the  disease,  before 
the  decay  has  endangered  the  vitality  of  the 
nerve-pulp.  In  fact  a person  should  go  to  the 
Dentist  at  regular  intervals,  say  every  three,  or 
at  most  six  months,  and  have  the  teeth  examined 
as  decay  often  begins  in  between  the  teeth,  and 
at  such  points  that  the  patient  cannot  discover 
it  until  it  has  penetrated  so  far  as  to  encroach 
on  the  nerve  and  cause  pain.  By  being  strict  in 
attendance  on  the  Dentist,  and  by  giving  the 
teeth  proper  and  constant  attention,  there  is  no 
reason  why  most  people  may  not  keep  their 
teeth  for  life. 
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However,  we  do  occasionally  find  a person 
whose  teeth  seem  to  be  composed  of  such  poor 
material,  as  to  defy  all  the  best  efforts  of  art 
and  skill  to  preserve  them,  and  in  these  cases, 
and  these  only,  does  it  become  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  resort  to  artificial  teeth  as  a substitute. 
It  is  always  advisable  to  make  a very  great  effort 
to  save  the  natural  ones  before  sacrificing  them 
for  others,  which,  though  they  may  be  made  as 
beautiful  in  appearance,  can  never  be  of  equal 
benefit. 

At  the  same  time,  when  the  natural  teeth  are 
once  lost , whether  through  neglect  or  of  neces- 
sity, the  patient  should  invariably  avail  himself 
of  the  advantages  possessed  by  artificial  ones. 
The  comfort,  health,  speech,  and  general  appear- 
ance of  the  individual  demand  it,  and  although 
an  artificial  set  cannot  present  all  the  good  qua- 
lities of  the  natural  ones,  yet  they  are  emphatic- 
ally the  NEXT  BEST  THING ; and  if  well  and 
artistically  inserted,  they  fulfil  the  office  for 
which  they  were  intended,  so  as  to  give  every 
reasonable  satisfaction  to  an  intelligent  patient. 
Of  course  they  never  can  be  made  to  be  of  as 
much  service  as  the  original  set,  and  any  sensible 
individual  will  not  expect  as  much  from  them, 
though  we  do  occasionally  meet  those  who  claim 
that  they  can  use  them  fully  as  well  as  they  could 
their  natural  ones.  A great  deal  depends  on  the 
form  of  the  mouth  and  the  facilities  presented 
for  a perfect  adaptation  of  the  plate,  and  it  would 
therefore  be  folly  for  a Dentist  to  guarantee  the 
same  satisfaction  in  all  cases,  as  also  for  an  indi- 
vidual with  a very  fiat  or  otherwise  ill-shaped 
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mouth,  to  expect  the  same  degree  of  comfort  in 
wearing  a plate,  as  one  whose  mouth  was  natur- 
ally well  adapted  to  receive  it. 

It  requires  a great  deal  more  skill  to  properly 
insert  an  artificial  set  of  teeth  than  would  at 
first  sight  appear.  I say,  properly  insert  them, 
for  there  are  hundreds  of  sets  of  teeth  worn 
to-day  which  are  no  more  fitted  for  the  mouths 
they  are  in  than  so  many  horse-shoes  would  be. 
There  is  too  great  a tendency  on  the  part  of 
Dentists  to  insert  teeth  without  any  regard  to 
the  size,  age,  sex,  complexion,  colour  of  the  hair 
and  eyes,  etc.,  of  the  patient.  All  these  condi- 
tions must  be  taken  into  consideration  to  obtain 
the  best  results.  There  are  almost  as  many 
different  expressions  and  lines  of  contour  in  the 
face  as  there  are  different  individuals,  and  all 
these  have  to  govern  in  the  selection  of  a proper 
type  of  tooth  to  prevent  the  numerous  unseemly 
incongruities  which  are  constantly  staring  the 
observer  in  the  face. 

Artificial  teeth  are  now  being  manufactured 
in  multitudinous  designs  as  to  shade,  size,  form, 
etc.,  so  that  the  Dentist  is  enabled  to  select  the 
proper  style  of  tooth  for  each  individual  patient, 
and  he  who  fails  to  harmonize  the  teeth  with 
the  other  features,  either  does  so  through  igno- 
rance or  in  perfect  disregard  to  the  universal 
law  of  correspondence. 

The  degree  of  perfection  to  which  the  manu- 
facture of  artificial  teeth  has  been  brought  has 
not  been  accomplished  in  a day,  and  is  only  the 
result  of  a large  expenditure  of  time,  skill  and 
means.  To  obtain  the  best  results  requires  an 
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amount  of  attention  to  details,  which  effectually 
excludes  them  from  being  numbered  among  the 
class  of  cheap  manufactures.  Any  reduction  in 
price  must  necessarily  demand  a corresponding 
deterioration  in  value  ; hence  what  misplaced 
economy  it  is  to  endeavour  to  secure  a cheap  set 
of  teeth. 

But,  as  before  stated,  the  grand  object  of 
dentistry  should  be  to  save  the  natural  ones  as 
far  as  possible,  so  that  there  will  be  no  need  for 
such  a wholesale  use  of  artificial  teeth  as  is  made 
at  the  present  day. 

ANAESTHETICS. 

This  is  a subject  which  I must  limit  to  a very 
small  space,  nor  does  it  require  much  to  be  said 
upon  it. 

When  it  becomes  necessary  for  a patient  to 
have  a large  number  of  teeth  extracted  the 
operation,  to  some,  looks  so  formidable  as  to  cause 
a desire  for  the  administration  of  some  sleep-pro- 
during  agent,  such  as  chloroform,  ether,  etc.,  to 
avoid  the  pain  which  would  otherwise  occur.  Now, 
as  to  the  advisability  of  taking  such  an  agent,  it 
would  hardly  be  prudent  for  me  to  express  an 
opinion,  from  the  fact  that  we  have  so  many  dif- 
ferent temperaments  and  constitutions  to  deal 
with,  that  an  anaesthetic  does  not  always  operate 
the  same.  Some  patients  have  such  a pleasant 
experience  while  under  it,  and  such  a happy  re- 
sult, with  no  deleterious  consequences  following 
it,  as  to  make  them  most  enthusiastic  in  its 
praise;  while  others,  it  is  true,  do  not  get  the 
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looked-for  satisfaction,  and  occasionally  we  find 
cases  where  it  has  seemed  to  exert  a permanently 
injurious  influence  upon  the  system.  That  such 
cases  are  rare  must  be  a pleasing  reflection  to 
those  who  contemplate  taking  it,  and  I am  of 
the  opinion  that  if  an  anaesthetic  be  skilfully 
and  carefully  administered,  the  result  is  oftener 
satisfactory  than  otherwise. 

However,  I wish  to  call  attention  to  one  point 
relative  to  this  subject  before  leaving  it,  viz.  : 
that  whenever  it  becomes  necessary  for  a patient 
to  take  an  anaesthetic,  the  administration  of  it 
should  invariably  be  consigned  to  the  hands  of 
the  family  physician,  rather  than  that  the  Den- 
tist should  undertake  the  double  operation  of 
extracting  the  teeth  and  giving  the  agent  as 
well.  There  are  two  principal  considerations 
to  warrant  the  expression  of  this  opinion.  First, 
that  for  a Dentist  to  give  his  patient  the  best 
services,  he  must  place  his  whole  mind  on  the 
operation  of  extracting,  and  not  have  anything 
else  to  demand  his  attention  at  the  time  of 
operating,  and  any  practitioner  who  has  the  wel- 
fare of  his  patient  at  heart  will  claim  the  aid  of 
a physician,  especially  if  the  operation  is  at  all 
extensive.  The  second  consideration  is,  that 
this  line  of  practice  is  more  closely  associated 
with  the  Medical  Profession,  than  with  the 
Dental,  and  a medical  man,  especially  if  he  is  the 
family  physician,  should  better  understand  the 
favourable  or  unfavourable  conditions,  as  also 
will  he  be  better  acquainted  with  the  past  his- 
tory of  the  patient’s  general  health. 
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It  is  a bad  practice  to  mix  professions,  and 
believing  as  I do,  that  this  belongs  strictly  to 
the  Medical  Profession,  I would  consider  it  an 
act  of  discourtesy  to  that  profession  for  a Den- 
tist to  make  a universal  practice  of  administer- 
ing anaesthetics  wholesale  to  every  one  who  may 
fancy  to  take  them. 

As  far  as  I am  personally  concerned,  I have 
no  desire  to  shoulder  the  responsibility  myself, 
and  shall  always  insist  on  my  patients  employ- 
ing their  favourite  physician,  for  although  under 
our  present  system  of  dental  education  in  On- 
tario, we  have  the  full  benefit  of  a thorough 
instruction  in  this  particular  ' yet  I am  of  the 
opinion  that  the  object  of  the  Professors  in  the 
School  of  Dentistry  is  to  prepare  the  student 
for  emergencies,  such  as  inability  to  obtain  the 
services  of  a medical  man,  rather  than  encourage 
him  in  a constant  pursuit  of  the  practice. 

TO  MY  BROTHER  MEMBERS  OF  THE  PROFESSION. 

In  concluding  this  treatise  it  may  be  excusable 
in  me  if  I address  a few  words  to  my  fellow- 
dentists.  What  profession  has  advanced  with 
such  rapid  strides  towards  perfection  as  Den- 
tistry has  in  the  last  few  years  1 Truly  I think 
no  other  profession  can  lay  claim  to  such  a 
satisfactory  development.  It  now  ranks  next  in 
importance  to  the  grand  old  profession  of  Medi- 
cine, and  its  standard  is  every  year  becoming 
higher.  That  such  is  the  case  should  be  a 
pleasing  thought  to  every  Dentist,  and  the  fact 
should  act  as  a stimulus  for  renewed  efforts  on 


behalf  of  the  welfare  of  the  profession.  To  bring 
Dentistry  to  its  present  standing  hasn’t  been  the 
work  of  one  man,  but  the  effect  has  been  brought 
about  by  co-operation,  and  here  we  have  exem- 
plified the  fact  that  in  unity  lies  strength  True, 
there  are  members  in  the  profession  whose 
tendency  is  to  drag  it  into  disrepute,  as  also 
there  are  men  in  almost  every  station  in  life, 
whose  main  point  of  distinction  is  to  belittle 
their  calling;  but  in  the  face  of  these  drawbacks 
the  fact  is  apparent  that  Dentistry  as  a profession 
is,  under  the  fostering  care  of  a number  of  its 
leading  members,  gradually  attaining  a promi- 
ment  position,  and  all  it  requires  to  make  it  a 
most  desirable  profession,  to  become  associated 
with,  is  the  united  efforts  of  all  its  members  for 
the  promotion  of  its  best  interests. 

When  the  vast  importance  of  the  organs  we 
are  called  upon  to  deal  with  is  duly  contem- 
plated, the  intelligent  Dentist  will  be  forcibly 
struck  with  the  positive  necessity  for  a thorough 
study  of  this  speciality,  in  order  that  his  labours 
may  result  in  the  greatest  possible  benefit  to 
mankind.  Yet  how  many  there  are  who  con- 
tent themselves  with  travelling  along  in  the  old 
worn  out  paths  of  our  predecessors,  with  no 
energy,  no  interest  (except  pecuniary),  no  study, 
and  consequently  no  advancement.  To  make  a 
successful  Dentist  a man  must  not  only,  at  the 
beginning,  secure  a good  theoretical  as  well  as 
practical  dental  education,  but  he  must  continue 
to  study  and  improve  during  the  whole  course 
of  his  professional  career,  in  order  to  keep 
abreast  of  the  times  ; in  fact  he  must  ever  look 
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upon  hi  mself  as  a student,  for  Dentistry  is  bound 
to  advance,  and  he  who  keeps  pace  with  it  must 
study. 

The  great  tendency  in  the  majority  of  cases 
is  for  the  student,  upon  graduating  at  college 
and  receiving  his  diploma,  to  settle  down  in  a 
careless,  easy  life,  yield  up  all  his  books,  and 
consider  his  studies  at  an  end.  The  result  of 
this  is  generally  a forgetfulness  of  all  he  has 
learned,  or  at  least  a retention  only  of  those 
points  with  which  he  is  so  closely  associated  in 
practice,  as  to  demand  his  constant  attention. 
This  is  as  it  certainly  should  not  be,  for  in  the 
true  sense  of  the  word  a college  education  only 
fits  a man  for  a much  higher  development  of 
genius,  and  lays  the  firm  foundation  upon  which 
he  is  afterwards  enabled  to  build  a grand  store- 
house of  knowledge. 

Let  us  all  then  aspire  to  a higher  point  of  at- 
tainment, and  lie  who  applies  himself  earnestly 
to  the  task  will  be  well  rewarded,  for  Dentistry 
is  capable  of  a noble  development.  We  should 
each  act  in  harmony  with  the  other,  not  allowing 
the  petty  jealousies  which  disgrace  almost  every 
profession  to  act  as  a bar  to  general  advance- 
ment, or  leave  their  stigma  on  so  honourable  a 
calling.  In  final,  we  should  cultivate  Dentistry 
to  the  point  where  it  is  productive  of  the  most 
benefit  to  the  world  ; and  to  this  end  let  us  not 
allow  an  eagerness  for  pecuniary  gain  to  over- 
come our  higher  impulses,  but  let  us  ever  ad- 
vance those  principles  which  are  conducive  only 
to  the  best  interests  of  man. 


JOHNSON.  1860-1938 
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